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FOUNDATIONS IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC* 


After classical Greek culture, music became a 
separate and independent art, though financial 
dependence garbed it first in a surplice, then in 
livery, and finally in the independent anonymity 
of black tie or tails. To maintain this tenuous, 
newly won independence is difficult, for the func- 
tions served by music have vastly increased both 
in number and in kind. And as the President of 
The Rockefeller Foundation has noted in his 1956 
Report, recent departures from traditional forms 
of support for the arts are, and will continue to 
be, an important factor in their perpetual financial 


struggle. 


Preliminary research in the files of The Founda- 
tion Library Center uncovered some 250 foun- 
dations with music expenditures in recent years. 
From this universe a sample of approximately 200 
foundations was taken. In the hundred whose 
exclusive or primary concern was music, several 
areas of interest were discernible: education, finan- 
cial assistance, local music functions, and a variety 
of other activities. The other hundred, not devoted 
primarily to music, included community founda- 
tions, family foundations (plus some corporate 
and some general purpose foundations), and “one- 
shotters,” i.e., foundations which made only a 
single large grant. 

Due to reporting inadequacies, dollar figures for 
assets and expenditures were difficult to obtain. 
Among the “music foundations” in 1959, thirty- 
five were found to have total assets of $100 million 


*Prepared by Josephine Earnest, Foundation Library 
Center staff. 


and grants of almost $5 million. By extrapolation, 
total expenditures for all the music foundations 
in 1959 may be estimated at well over $10 million. 
Among “non-music” foundations, from 1955 to 
1959, thirteen had music grants of over $15 mil- 
lion. To extrapolate, again, annual grants for all 
non-music foundations may approximate $24 mil- 
lion. It should also be remembered that heavy 
contributions to Lincoln Center during this period 
have inflated the statistics: its gifts came from 
26 per cent of the one-shotters, from 16 per cent 
of the family foundations, but from only a single 
community foundation and not a single music 
foundation. 

The music foundations channelled their grants 
in three directions: 53 per cent gave to individuals, 
49 per cent to institutions, and 44 per cent to 
local organizations. A different picture emerges 
for the non-music foundations: 12 per cent (but 
none of the community or one-shotters) gave to 
individuals, 84 per cent gave to institutions, and 
40 per cent gave to local activities (about half of 
these donors were community foundations). Gen- 
erally speaking, most grants went to institutions 
and some were restricted by locale. Frequent giving 
(i.e., yearly or almost yearly) occurred in 63 per 
cent of the community foundations and in 34 per 
cent of the family foundations. 

Why do so few non-music foundations give 
to individuals? Community foundations by their 
nature seldom make individual gifts; most of the 
one-shotters gave to such large-scale projects as 
Lincoln Center. For the rest, a program of indi- 
vidual grants requires a specialist and only the 
larger foundations can afford such staff extras. 
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Conversely, music foundations allocate more than 
half their grants to individuals: because these 
foundations are interested in music, their major 
concern is individual talent. Also, they are better 
qualified to audition and judge individual appli- 
cants than are more generalized foundations. 

Performance, the end result of musical study 
and preparation, is enjoyed by the largest segment 
of the populace and appropriately received the 
largest share of foundation dollars. (It should be 
noted, moreover, that each performer also repre- 
sents a long history of investment and expendi- 
ture.) The large majority of these dollars helped 
underwrite performing groups, e.g., orchestras 
(Avalon Foundation, Lilly Endowment, A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, Spauld- 
ing-Potter Charitable Trusts), opera companies 
(Avalon, Ford Foundation, Edgar J. Kaufmann 
Charitable Trust, Mellon, Spaulding-Potter), con- 
cert series (Vivian B. Allen Foundation, Ford, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund), and choruses. Al- 
though there is no general pattern for the few 
remaining dollars, some of them were spent on 
festivals (Avalon, Spaulding-Potter), debuts (Ford, 
The Walter W. Naumberg Foundation), and 
awards. Several grants deserve special comment. 

1) Louisville Orchestra (Rockefeller Foun- 
dation): Since 1948, the major project of the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society has been to com- 
mission, perform, and record new works by living 
composers. In 1953 The Rockefeller Foundation 
began its series of grants to enlarge the project— 
uniquely beneficial to the Orchestra, the com- 
posers commissioned, and the immediate and 
larger audience, serving the dissemination of con- 
temporary American music via performances and 
records, and creating a permanent record of his- 
tory in the making. 

2) Collegium Musicum in Minneapolis (Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation): This 
grant, to one of many small, even esoteric groups 
now active on campuses and in cities throughout 
the nation, was for the presentation of “L’Orfeo,” 
a rarely heard 17th century masterpiece by the 
shaper of early operatic form, Monteverdi. 

3) Young Audiences, Inc. (Ford Foundation, 
Rockefeller Foundation): These grants under- 
wrote chamber music programs in public schools 
by local performers. Enlarged and educated by 
these performances, the chamber music audience 
was newly expanded to children, many of whom 


would not otherwise be exposed to chamber music. 

4) Twin City Area Educational Television Cor- 
poration (Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foun- 
dation): “Music and Man” was a series of forty 
telecasts to demonstrate “how the experiences of 
man and his societies have been expressed in 
musical form.” Combining music, community, and 
education in a single highly accessible package, 
the series won a local award for the best program 
idea and development of the year. 

Although education received the largest number 
of grants, the actual number of dollars was second 
largest. Most grants were in the form of individual 
scholarships. A sizeable share of these dollars 
went to local music schools; some paid for free 
tickets for students; and a very few went toward 
professors’ salaries. 

Buildings and equipment are expensive; this 
category received the third highest number of 
dollars, although few grants. There is no present- 
day comparison to the now historical beneficence 
of the Presser Foundation (college music build- 
ings) and Carnegie Corporation (music study 
sets), possibly because they so thoroughly cov- 
ered the field at that time. One of the less fortunate 
results of Carnegie Corporation’s 1941 program 
change has been the virtual cessation of music 
grants (with the notable exception of half a mil- 
lion to Lincoln Center, for the Juilliard School). 
Recent buildings of note have been to house spe- 
cific collections: e.g., the (Stephen) Foster Hall 
Collection at the University of Pittsburgh. Fre- 
quent forms of equipment gifts from foundations 
were records, scores, books, instruments, phono- 
graphs, and tape recorders. 

In composition a smaller percentare of dollars 
went to still fewer people. Some of the donors 
in effect gave the composer a grant and left him 
to his own devices (Fromm Music Foundation, 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
Rockefeller Foundation); others in effect gave 
him room and board plus a ready-made, ordered 
environment (Huntington Hartford Foundation, 
Yaddo); others gave him a year’s salary and a 
ready-made environment, plus “‘job specifications” 
(Ford Foundation). This last grant, a five-year 
project now in its third year, involves the selection 
of a number of young American composers and a 
community where each will spend one school year 
writing music for the local high school’s perform- 
ing groups. Another Ford project (of one year) 


involves the selection of performing artists, each in 
their turn choosing a composer to be commissioned 
by the foundation to write a new work for the artist. 

The field of conducting received a very small 
share of foundation dollars, primarily from the 
Rockefeller series of grants to the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. 

Research in music is an obscure field of en- 
deavor—ask any musicologist. And it has received 
almost the smallest number of both dollars and 
grants. Comparative musicology (the study of 
folk music) has been the most popular recipient 
(Carnegie Corporation, Louis W. and Maud Hill 
Family Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation). 
Next in order were Americana (Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Lilly Endowment), acoustics and elec- 
tronic music (Rockefeller Foundation), Moravian 
music, and small individual studies. 


International activities in music foot the list 
with the fewest dollars and grants. All efforts in 
this direction, however, have been admirably spent 
on such projects as the Spoleto Festival of Two 
Worlds (Avalon Foundation, Farfield Founda- 
tion); Salzburg Mozarteum (Farfield); the Euro- 
pean Cultural Center at Geneva (the Council on 
Economic and Cultural Affairs, Farfield Foun- 
dation, Rockefeller Foundation); the Icelandic- 
American String Quartet (Farfield); the Rhodesian 
Academy of Music, the Istanbul Conservatory of 
Music, the Turkish State Conservatory, the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music at Beirut, and the 
Musashino Music Academy, Tokyo (Rockefeller 
Foundation). Other grants went to the Institute 
of International Education for performances of 
American opera abroad (Avalon); to New York 
City Center for travel costs of Kabukiza theatre 
company from Japan to the U.S. (Rockefeller 
Foundation); and for study abroad. In an out-of- 
program grant, the Ford Motor Company Fund 
financed the 1960 West Berlin trip of the New 
York Philharmonic. 


The imbalance that exists today between dollars 
for art and dollars for science needs emphasis. 
Music grants (according to The Foundation Direc- 
tory) receive about 15 per cent of dollars given 
to the Humanities which, in turn, receive only 
5 per cent of all foundation dollars. As National 
Science Foundation Director, Dr. Alan Water- 
man, said at the recent Conference of Southwest 
Foundations: 


“As to the humanities, we err if we suppose 
that they must always be expected to survive, 
and even to flourish, without help and sup- 
port. Once poetry and art and music were the 
ornaments of the State and kings vied for the 
honor of endowing them. Now we expect 
them to fend for themselves in a harshly 
competitive world where the bulk of our sup- 
port is directed by necessity to the advance- 
ment of science and technology. Yet it is the 
humanities which enable us to live meaning- 
fully in any age and, in an ultimate sense, 
which enable us to survive.” 


GRANTS FOR MUSIC AND ART: 
ADDENDUM 


“If foundations have nevertheless been criticized 
for inadequate support of humanistic scholarship, 
the criticism that they have done far too little 
for music and art has been even more pointedly 
made. Certainly what was done was small in rela- 
tion to what education, welfare, health, and sci- 
entific research received. For this there are many 
reasons apart from the predominantly utilitarian 
cast of American life. It seems probable that foun- 
dations felt that the support of art and music was 
already being cared for at the hands of such 
‘angels’ as Henry Lee Higginson, father and sup- 
porter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra whose 
example stimulated many in other cities to make 
symphonic music possible in their communities. 
The reward for what these men and women did 
gradually came as the supporting clientele for 
symphonies and operas increased in number. The 
tendency, already foreshadowed when the great 
foundations got under way, of private collectors 
of art to make their treasures available to the 
public, also partly explains the slender record of 
the foundations in this field. And at least some 
men and women of wealth may have felt more or 
less unconsciously what Robert Crane so sharply 
expressed in 1907. Since wealth had been won at 
the expense of the poor, the Chicago plumbing 
magnate declared, it was a sort of second robbery 
for those possessing it to give for any purpose 
other than directly improving the lot of the poor.” 


Excerpted from Merle Curti, “Tradition 
and Innovation in American Philan- 
thropy,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 105 (April 
1961) 


BUILDING A PROGRAM 


E. Blythe Stason, Administrator of the Amer- 
ican Bar Foundation, reported recently on a 
planned ten-year research program. We reprint, 
with permission, some excerpts of general interest. 
(See also FOUNDATION NEws, May, 1961, pp. 8-9.) 


“There are five principal guide lines. 

“I. First, we must build our program of legal 
research by paying attention to subject matter. 
There are two principal categories, both estab- 
lished by our articles of incorporation; within 
these categories the Foundation’s research pro- 
gram must place appropriate weight on each of 
the several principal subdivisions of legal subject 
matter—civil procedure, corporations, property, 
criminal procedure, public law, international law, 
professional responsibility, etc. 

“II, Second, we must give weight to the unique- 
ness of the projects selected. We should neither 
tramp over old straw nor should we invade fields 
likely to be worked by law faculties or the Ameri- 
can Law Institute or the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. We should 
undertake tasks, and there are ever so many of 
them, that because of size or character others 
cannot or are not likely to perform. 

“III. Third, we must consider the feature of 
difficulty, i.e., the extent to which the task chal- 
lenges the talents of the legally trained mind. The 
spectrum of legal research includes unusually dif- 
ficult tasks at one end and exceedingly elementary 
matters at the other, e.g., analysis of complex 
legal and factual data requiring the utmost of 
sophistication on the one hand, and, on the other, 
perhaps a mere ‘briefing’ of or preparing head- 
notes for cases. 

“As to difficulty, the Foundation Research Pro- 
gram should accept the challenge of the difficult, 
and it must take especial care not to fritter away 
its resources On any more than absolutely neces- 
sary of the elementary, especially since resources 
in terms of available man-hours and funds are so 
very limited. 

“ITV. Fourth, we must pay attention to the use- 
fulness of research. Whom will the work serve? 
Who wants it done and why? To what extent will 
it discharge the professional and public respon- 
sibility of the legal profession? Choices must be 
made since it is impossible to do everything. A 


very large consideration in each instance must be 
the extent to which the assumption of public 
responsibility as well as professional responsibility 
will be satisfied by the performance of the task. 
“V. Fifth, and, of necessity, we must take 
account of practicability. Are funds and man-hours 
available? Will dollars spent on this task produce 
benefits greater than a similar expenditure on 


some other task?” 


“Program Activities of the American Bar 
Foundation,’ American Bar Association 
Journal, May, 1961 (Copyright ©1961 by the 
American Bar Association Journal) 


WHEN COLLEGES APPROACH 
FOUNDATIONS 


“A sound project is one that grows naturally 
out of the needs and capabilities of the institution. 
Often, the best projects are those conceived by 
individual professors or researchers. Deans are 
also likely to develop project ideas. But the project 
dreamed up by someone within the administration 
for the sole purpose of making an approach to a 
foundation is almost certain to run into heavy 
going both inside the institution and at the foun- 
dation level. 

Difficulties of Smaller Institutions 

“Tt is unfortunate, but true, that foundations 
tend to favor large, prestigious institutions with 
their grants. They do this because the better col- 
leges can show a depth of staff, an abundance of 
facilities and a performance record of successfully 
completing similar projects. The smaller, poorer 
institutions must resist the temptation to apply for 
grants to bolster their weaker departments. Their 
best chances for success lie in applying for grants 
to assist departments where they are capable of 
demonstrating real strength. If aid is being sought 
for a weak department, the reasons advanced in 
the proposal must be strong indeed and, often, 
must transcend the need of the college itself. 
Selecting the Approach 

“A project should have more than local value; 
the knowledge, obtained should have value for 
other institutions. Of course, scientific research 
projects can carry with them their own justifica- 
tion; the search for basic knowledge is generally 
considered to be a good thing. Another approach 
is to show how valuable resources of the college— 


not now being used—may be effectively put to 
work if funds for a specific project become avail- 
able. If possible, service to a geographic region 
or to a specific segment of the population should 
be stressed. And while a foundation might, for 
example, provide a physics department to ensure 
adequate student education, it would be more 
difficult to obtain aid simply to build a better 
physics department. 

Selecting the Foundation 

“There are reference books which outline foun- 
dation interests. Often, it takes a personal visit 
to determine that a foundation—listed as interested 
in social research—is oriented toward projects that 
will study the elderly in rural and urban environ- 
ments rather than solve the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. It is possible that, a year ago, X 
foundation was interested in juvenile studies, but 
it now feels that it may be over-committed in this 
area and would like to diversify its work. There 
is also the undeniable fact that foundation execu- 
tives are human and like to have some first-hand 
knowledge of the people with whom they deal. 
The First Submission 

“The first submission should take the form of a 
letter (two or three pages is not too long), outlin- 
ing the aims of the project and why it is important 
to the institution. Upon request, the development 
office should follow through with a formal pro- 
posal. This should begin with a summary of the 
project and then elaborate on each phase: it should 
be stripped of excess verbiage about the traditional 
excellence of the college, the high minded goals 
of the board of trustees and the revolutionary 
effect to all education of this particular project. 
When a foundation is asked for $50,000 or 
$100,000, it likes to have some specific idea of 
how this money is to be spent. For textbooks? 
For office equipment? For laboratory supplies? 
For salaries? Are the people to be employed part- 
time or full-time? What is the overhead factor? 
The staff to be utilized should be described— 
academic record, monographs, books, etc. 

“The routine question about the foundation pro- 
posal is ‘How long should it be?’ The routine 
answer is ‘No longer than absolutely necessary.’ 
This may be an unsatisfactory answer but it is 


the best available.” 


Condensed with permission from Richard W. 
Smith, “Writing the Foundation Proposal,” 
in Pride, October 1960 (Copyright American 
College Public Relations Association 1960) 


CRISIS IN SCHOOLHOUSES 


“Historically, every 60 years or so America’s 
formal education system undergoes major re- 
adjustment, with lesser changes on the 30-year 
downbeats. . . . Now, right on schedule, a new 
ferment is upon us. Its symptoms are everywhere 
to behold: twice as many children, a shortage of 
teachers and an extreme shortage of ‘career’ 
teachers, a shortage of facilities, a heightened 
appetite for more and longer education, the avail- 
ability of new tools for teaching, the growing rec- 
ognition by government that quality and quantity 
of education are central to the national defense, 
and withal, a universal uncertainty as to the pur- 
poses and goals of education. Add to these the 
lack of money, and it becomes clear that these 
multiplying problems cannot be solved by simple 
multiplication: twice as many students, therefore 
twice as many teachers and twice as many schools. 


‘As these problems are solved by invention and 
change, so must there be corresponding change in 
facilities. ... Criticism directed at education in this 
decade, particularly since Sputnik, has tended to 
confine itself to methods of teaching and the sub- 
ject matter to be taught. Only recently has the 
school building itself come directly under fire. The 
heightening rate of failure of bond issues offers 
evidence of mounting concern about the nature 
and cost of the schoolhouse. .. . 


“Many schools, colleges, universities, technical 
and professional schools are under pressure to 
double their enrollment. Many of them see the 
necessary capital funds nowhere in sight. The 
others may see the money but ask help to ensure 
that their growth be orderly and foresighted. .. . 


“Over the next ten years approximately 40 
billion dollars will be spent nationally to build 
and equip schools and colleges. The formation of 
E[ducational] F[acilities] L[aboratories, Inc. ] 
brings into being a single agency representing the 
various interests and competencies involved, de- 
voting full-time attention to the economical im- 
provement of school and college facilities. And 
though its concern is confined to the things of 
education, such restriction leaves ample room for 
contribution to the total educational scene for, as 
Winston Churchill said, ‘We shape our buildings, 
and thereafter they shape us.’ ” 


Excerpted from Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, Inc., First Annual Report, 1959 


FOUNDATION REPORTS 


The following foundation reports were received by The 
Foundation Library Center in June and July: 


American Scandinavian Foundation, The, New York, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Cambridge Foundation, The, Massachusetts, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Dodge (Cleveland H.) Foundation, Inc., New York, 
Report, 1956-1960 

Gerber Baby Foods Fund, Michigan, 
Annual Financial Statements, 1961 

Grand Rapids Foundation, Michigan, 
Annual Report, 1958-1959 

McKnight Foundation, The, Minnesota, Report, 1960 

Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation, Pennsylvania, 
Report, 1960 

Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New York, 
Annual Report, 1960 

Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., Illinois, 
A Review of its organization and operations for the 
twenty years, 1941-1960 (see news story, this page) 


The Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., has issued a 
first report covering its twenty years of operation, 
1941-1960. Chartered for broad charitable pur- 
poses, but with a gradually developed emphasis on 
community needs, the Fund is not a perpetuity: 
the trustees “accept their obligation to distribute 
the income and ultimately all the assets to organi- 
zations which meet the requirements of [the] 
charter.” 

Preference is given to recipient organizations in 
Nebraska and Illinois, the Fund maintaining offi- 
ces in both states; further, “no grants have been 
made to organizations giving service in foreign 
countries.” Officers and trustees serve without 
compensation: operating expenses for the twenty- 
year period total $1,932.55. The Fund’s 1960 
assets, at market value, were approximately $12 
million. 

Of almost $3 million in grants, from 1941-1960, 
30.1% went for Social Welfare; Community Chests 
and “the annual budgets of new and growing 
agencies” were consistently supported. Of 29.3% 
allocated to Education, the largest share was given 
for colleges and universities, while a bit more than 
4% of all gifts were for secondary schools. There 
were also substantial grants for social work educa- 
tion, stemming in part from the post-1945 shortage 
of trained personnel, when “government fellow- 
ships ran out.” Because of “the volume of Federal 
and national foundation funds available for medi- 


cal research,” fewer grants (14.7% ) were made 
in the field of Health; emphasis was on mental 
health and building funds. Arts and Humanities 
received 10.8%, Religion 1.8%, and miscellane- 
ous other grants came to 13.3%. 

The Fund strongly approves of close relation- 
ships with and support of other foundations, be- 
lieving that specialized policies “leave open many 
opportunities in fields seriously needing support.” 
Since 1955, accordingly, two community founda- 
tions, The Chicago Community Trust and The 
Lincoln Foundation (Nebraska), have been helped 
with unrestricted grants of $100,000 and $200,- 
000, respectively. 


LOCAL GIVING: A THEORY 
AND ITS PRACTICE 


An interesting and important experiment in 
cooperation among foundations—and cooperation 
between foundations and other community organ- 
izations—is being carried on by the Kansas City 
Association of Trusts and Foundations. Estab- 
lished in 1949 by the Edward F. Swinney Fund 
and the Carrie J., Ella C., and Jacob L. Loose 
Funds, which have combined assets of approxi- 
mately $11.5 million and make combined grants 
of about $450,000 annually, the Association was 
organized according to recommendations made 
by Community Research Associates of New York, 
after a 1947 study. Very recently a fifth and 
reportedly quite substantial member fund, the 
Ralph L. Smith Foundation, has chosen to channel 
its resources through the Association. 

Designed to pool the funds of relatively small 
charities, thus making possible a competent staff 
and the undertaking of broader projects, the Asso- 
ciation serves its members as an investigatory and 
consultative service. All appeals made to members 
are referred to the Association, the recommenda- 
tions of which are nonbinding. Members agree to 
pay proportionate shares of only those recom- 
mended projects which their independent boards 
of trustees are willing to endorse. Cooperation is 
enhanced by soliciting the interests of the separate 
boards, and by drawing upon them for the Asso- 
ciation’s trustees. Financial matters are handled 
for the Association by a corporate trustee. 

Starting from the view that its limited funds— 


approximately one and a quarter per cent of the 
charitable and welfare moneys annually available 
in Kansas City—can best be used as venture capital, 
the Association has largely invested in experi- 
mental or demonstration projects intended to test 
the validity of research findings. It has worked 
through established agencies; it has helped to 
develop new organizations when the need seemed 
clear. A primary goal has been the encourage- 
ment of truly coordinated community planning. 
In the words of the Association’s Reports: 


“The machinery in use in most communities 

. was developed when almost all social 
services were privately financed. . . . In the 
course of the past fifteen years there has 
developed an enormous volume of govern- 
mental activity in these fields. . . . If there 
appears to be no ready-made answer to this 
dilemma, there is some gain to be made in 
abandoning the illusion that the job can be 
done with organizational patterns devised to 
deal with far less complex circumstances.” 


In short, the Association believes that a flexible 
program, rendering service at points where it is 
most needed, “counterbalances the general reluc- 
tance of all established institutions to change of 
any sort—the inertia in social affairs that preserves 
both the desirable and the undesirable.” 

In order to experiment with research findings, 
the Association has had to sharply spur social 
research activities in the Kansas City area. More 
than 230 public and private agencies were conduct- 
ing, in 1949, virtually no basic research. The Asso- 
ciation therefore sponsored Community Studies, 
Inc., an independent social research agency which 
now employs about 50 social science scholars and, 
though for some years dependent on the Asso- 
ciation for financial support, currently draws about 
90 per cent of its budget from other agencies, 
both public and private. In its first decade, Com- 
munity Studies conducted about 175 full-scale 
investigations, some of which have led to new 
community agencies with large responsibilities; 
each such agency, in turn, depends on Community 
Studies for research and consultation assistance. 
As the Kansas City Star put it, after only four 
years of Community Studies work, “American 
communities still have to solve many or all of 
their problems essentially on the basis of guesses 

. . We now are in a position to attack ours on 
the basis of factual knowledge.” 

The results achieved by the Association’s re- 


search and experimentation approach, coupled 
with its eagerness to cooperate with both private 
and public agencies, can be illustrated by a typical 
project, the Greater Kansas City Mental Health 
Foundation. After a community survey indicated 
serious shortages of mental health facilities and 
personnel—not a single psychiatric resident in 
training could be found between Topeka, Kansas 
and St. Louis, Missouri—the Association author- 
ized grants of $350,000, secured the City’s cooper- 
ation and City bonds to help finance a Psychiatric 
Receiving Center, added a matching grant from 
the Federal Government, and helped steer the 
new and independent Foundation into close and 
effective working relationships with schools, hos- 
pitals, children’s institutions, and the Community 
Chest. (The Association’s own relationship with 
the Chest often approximates partnership and, by 
long-standing agreement, in matters of mutual con- 
cern always involves prior consultation by both 
parties.) The Foundation now handles almost 
3,000 patients a year; its 1961-62 budget of $709,- 
000 includes only $60,000 from the Association. 

A challenging new Ford Foundation grant has 
just opened fresh possibilities. Recognizing that 
local problems are often solvable only by local 
people, Ford has given the Association $1,250,000 
for five years of experimentation and research on 
projects to be selected by the Association. High 
on the list is a work-study program for adolescent 
boys, planned in cooperation with the Kansas City 
Board of Education; reliance on the services 
and the guidance of Community Studies, Inc., is 
stressed in the Ford announcement of the grant. 
And Ford has also provided that Mr. Homer C. 
Wadsworth, Executive Director of the Association, 
will now employ and train a staff associate: “The 
idea,” notes Ford, “is to indicate a pattern for 
the development of professional staff in local 
philanthropy.” 


NEW CENTER OFFICES 


The Foundation Library Center has moved to 
new and larger quarters. Since the 11th of Septem- 
ber it has been located at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York; the telephone number 
is now PL 2-1433. The Center’s library, located 
on the fourth floor, is open to the public Monday 
through Friday from nine to five, except Thursdays 
when it closes at three. 


RECENT GRANTS 


Each issue of FOUNDATION NEws includes a section on foundation grants: Religion, Health, and Welfare in January 
and July; Humanities, International Activities, and Physical, Life, and Social Sciences in the March and September 
issues; and Education in May and November. 


The records cannot be complete, for we can list only those grants about which we receive information either from 
the donor foundation or from news reports. Grants of less than $10,000, and renewal grants, will generally not be 
listed. Conditional grants or pledges will be omitted until we have knowledge of a payment. More complete informa- 
tion on particular grants is usually available from the named foundation, or in the files of The Foundation Library Center. 


+Indicates that only a portion of this grant has been paid. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


ALLEN-BRADLEY FOUNDATION, Wis., 
$30,000 to Layton School of Art, Wis., 
toward building addition 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $21,000 
to National Gallery of Art, D.C., for 
graduate fellowships in curatorial 
training 

BIDDLE (MARY DUKE) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., $20,000 to Duke University, 
N.C., for arts professorship 


GRAHAM FOUNDATION FOR ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN THE FINE Arts, IIl., $60,- 
000 to 9 Fellows for studies and 
projects in architecture and related 
arts 


HEINZ (HowarD) ENDOWMENT, Pa., 

$100,000 to Carnegie Institute of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., for purchase of paint- 

ings 

e $25,500 to Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
Educational Television Station, Pa., 
for contemporary arts programs 


Houston ENDOWMENT, Texas, $15,- 
000 to Texas Architectural Foundation 
for scholarships 


KALAMAZOO FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$1,248,554 to Kalamazoo Institute of 
Arts, Mich., for real estate, architect 
fees, and general support 


KRreEss (SAMUEL H.) FOUNDATION, 
N.Y., 11 Renaissance paintings valued 
at $68,000 to Indiana University, Fine 
Arts Department 


LILLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $300,000+ 
to Art Association of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for 3-year development support 


ROTJAM FounpbaTION, Wis., $10,000 
to Marquette University, Wis., for art 
lectures 


SPAULDING-POTTER CHARITABLE 
Trusts, N.H., $15,000 to Metropoli- 
tan Boston Arts Center, Mass., for 
development 


Woops CHARITABLE Funp, IIl., $97,- 
000 to The Art Institute of Chicago, 


HUMANITIES 


Ill., for purchase fund and operating 

expenses 

© $27,500} to Nebraska Art Associa- 
tion, for purchase funds 


HISTORY 


AVALON FouNDATION, N.Y., $27,500 
to Columbia University, Department 
of History, N.Y., to assemble, organ- 
ize, and collate John Jay papers 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., $45,- 
000 to Columbia University, Oral His- 
tory Research Office, N.Y., for tape 
recording of interviews with prominent 
persons 

DANFORTH FOUNDATION, Mo., $25,- 
000+ to Stanford University, Calif., 
for History of Christian Thought 
program 

FLEISCHMANN (Max C.) FOUNDATION 
OF NEvaDA, $35,000 to State of Nevada 
toward purchase of Doten diaries 


JACKSON FOUNDATION, Ore., $10,000 

to Oregon Historical Society for oper- 

ating costs 

LiLLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $46,881+ 

to Indiana Historical Society to micro- 

film documents, and to support multi- 

volume history of Indiana 

¢ $156,000} to Indiana University to 
improve American history teaching 
in local secondary schools (3-year 
grant) 

¢ $20,000 to Johns Hopkins University, 
Md., for Southern history research 


¢ $44,000 to Wisconsin History Foun- 
dation for 3-year American Midwest 
history program 
NEW YorK FouNpDATION, $50,000 to 
Richmondtown Restoration, Staten 
Island, N.Y., toward re-creation of 
pastoral village 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., $25,- 
000 to Harvard University, Russian 
Research Center, Mass., for study of 
history of American Communism (2- 
year grant) 


e $24,000 to Lehigh University, Pa., 
to complete 12-volume history of 
British Empire before the American 
Revolution (2-year grant) 


e $10,000 to University of Massa- 
chusetts to microfilm diplomatic docu- 
ments dating from Italian Renais- 
sance 


SCHLIEDER (EDWARD G.) EDUCATIONAL 
FouNDATION, La., $45,000 to Tulane 
University, La., for architectural and 
historical study of Vieux Carre 
buildings 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


BRADLEY (W.C. AND SARAH H.) FOUN- 
DATION, Ga., $10,000 to Mercer Uni- 
versity, Ga., toward costs of language 
laboratory 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$200,000 to Indiana University for 
superior Indiana high school language 
students to study in French-, German-, 
and Spanish-speaking countries 


DANFORTH FOUNDATION, Mo., $140,- 
000 to Southern Methodist University, 
Graduate Council of the Humanities, 
Texas, to release teachers for research, 
discussion, and writing project (5-year 
grant) 

JANESVILLE FOUNDATION, Wis., $12,- 
300 to Beloit College, Wis., for elec- 
tronically equipped language labora- 
tory 

Litty ENDOWMENT, Ind., $15,000 to 
Valparaiso University, Ind., for lan- 
guage laboratory 


MUSEUMS 


. AVALON FouNDATION, N.Y., $50,000 


‘to University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity Museum, for exploration and 
restoration of Tikal, Guatemala 


BEAUMONT (Louis D.) FOUNDATION, 
Ohio, $40,000 to St. Louis Academy 
of Science, Museum of Science and 


Natural History, Ohio, to establish 
Hall of Health 
BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION, N.Y., $25,- 
000 to Museum of Navajo Ceremonial 
Art, N.M., for endowment 
BRADLEY (W.C. AND SARAH H.) Foun- 
DATION, Ga., $100,000 to Columbus 
Museum of Arts and Crafts, Ga., for 
expansion 
HEARST FOUNDATION, N.Y., three 16th 
Century Brussels tapestries valued at 
about $40,000 to Milwaukee Public 
Museum, Wis. 
Hoop (CHARLES H.) Dairy Founpba- 
TION, Mass., $35,000 to Museum of 
Science, Hall of Medical Science, 
Mass., for exhibit on birth and repro- 
duction 
JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW York, 
$15,000 to American Geographical 
Society of New York for maintenance 
and repair of map collection 
¢ $40,000 to American Museum of 
Natural History, N.Y., for current 
educational and scientific work 
¢ $25,000 to Museum of Science, 
Mass., toward development program 
¢ $25,000 to New York Botanical Gar- 
den for library wing to museum 
building 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., $1,- 
500,000 to Museum of Modern Art, 
N.Y., for expansion of study and re- 
search facilities 
SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $10,000 to Carnegie Museum, Pa., 
for Powdermill Nature Reserve im- 
provement and operation 


MUSIC 


AVALON FouNDATION, N.Y., $50,000 
to Empire State Festival at Anthony 


Wayne Recreation Area, Bear Moun- 
tain Park, N.Y. 


¢ $13,500 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., for operatic fellow- 
ships abroad 

BIDDLE (MARY DUKE) FOUNDATION, 

N.Y., $20,000 to Duke University, 

N.C., for music professorship 

BUFFALO FOUNDATION, N.Y., $16,229 

to Kleinhans Music Hall, N.Y. 


DETROIT COMMUNITY TRUST, Mich., 
$13,000 to Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mich. 

HARTFORD FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC 
GIVING, Conn., $12,000 to Connecticut 
Opera Association to enable students, 
teachers, hospital and social agency 
employees to buy cheap tickets 

e $10,000 to Hartford Conservatory 

for music scholarships 


HEINZ (HowarD) ENDOWMENT, Pa., 
$55,000 to Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society, Pa., for maintenance and pen- 
sion fund 


JORDAN (ARTHUR) FOUNDATION, Ind., 
$104,581 to Butler University, Jordan 
College of Music, Ind., for operating 
funds 
KuLas FOUNDATION, Ohio, $82,151 
to Case Institute of Technology, Ohio, 
toward music hall, library, and pro- 
fessorship 
LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $25,000 to 
National Music Camp, Mich., for 
classroom building 
NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRuST, $10,- 
800 to Juilliard School of Music, N.Y. 
e $23,700 to Walter W. Naumburg 
Foundation, N.Y., for music pro- 
grams 


e $12,400 to Naumburg Orchestral 
Concerts, N.Y. 


RHODE ISLAND FOUNDATION, $10,000 
to Rhode Island Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for maintenance 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$16,000 to American Symphony Or- 
chestra League, W.Va., to develop 
regional management of symphony or- 
chestras and arts councils in small 
cities 


PERFORMING ARTS 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $40,000 
to St. Mary’s College, Ind., for per- 
forming arts program 

ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $244,000 
to establish Theater Communications 
Group to improve cooperation among 
professional, community, and univer- 
sity theaters 

JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW YORK, 
$250,000 to Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, N.Y., toward con- 
struction costs 


List (ALBERT A.) FOUNDATION, Conn., 
and Albert List and family, $1,000,000 
to Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, N.Y., for visual arts fund, and 
for hall and music library in Metro- 
politan Opera House 


McKniIGHT FouNDATION, Minn., $20,- 
000+ to University of Minnesota to 
establish fellowship program for reper- 
tory theater company 
MEYER (EUGENE AND AGNES E.) Foun- 
DATION, D.C., $20,000 to Washington 
Drama Society for building fund 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$10,000 to Theatre, Incorporated, 
N.Y., for modern dance program 
e $10,000 to University of Utah, for 
modern dance choreographers to 
participate in dance program 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


AVALON FounpaTION, N.Y., $30,000+ 
to Instituto Mexicano — Norteameri- 
cano de Relaciones Culturales, Mexico, 
for guest lecturers from U.S. 


FARFIELD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $225,- 
000 to Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
Paris, for magazine and book pub- 
lications 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FoUNDATION, Mich., 
$75,000 to Harvard University, School 
of Public Health, Mass., for social 
and cultural facilities at International 
House 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$36,000 to American Council of 
Learned Societies, N.Y., for publica- 
tion of The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press 


e $18,000 to Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, Paris, for Western com- 
posers and musicologists to visit Asia 
in conjunction with East—West 
Music Encounter, Japan 


e about $14,000 (£4,900) to Rhode- 
sian Academy of Music, Bulawayo, 
to develop African music 


EDUCATION 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$225,000; to Columbia University, 
Teachers College, N.Y., for coopera- 
tive Afro-Anglo-American program on 
African education 
¢ $49,000 to International Schools 
Foundation, D.C., for Japanese lan- 
guage and civilization program at 
American School, Japan 
ForpD FounpDATION, N.Y., $160,000 to 
Academy of Athens, Center of Eco- 
nomic Research, Greece, for research 
and training on Greek economic devel- 
opment 


$120,000 to American University of 
Beirut, Economic Research Institute, 
Lebanon 


$125,000 to Brazilian Institute of 
Education, Science and Culture, Bra- 
zil, for secondary school science 
teaching 


$65,000 to Canadian Conference on 
Education 


$40,000 to Center for Research and 
Socio-Political Information, Congo, 
for training institute for Congolese 
leaders 


$41,000 to Colombian Institute for 
Advanced Training Abroad, for aca- 
demic department and for manpower 
studies 


$10,000 to Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., for facilities at Woodstock 
School, Mussoorie, India 


$75,000 to Government of Burma 
for foreign graduate fellowships, 
teaching materials, and agricultural 
study equipment 


$61,000 to Government of Iran, 
Ministry of Education, for training 
curriculum-development specialists 


$38,000 to Government of Kenya 
for library at Nairobi Polytechnic 
Institute 


$78,000 to Industrial University of 
Santander, Colombia, for electrical 
engineering facilities, and for human- 
ities and social sciences program 


$124,000 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., to provide 3 U.S. 
science teachers for Kenya secondary 
schools 


$40,000 to Iraq—American Educa- 
tional Association for building at 
Al-Hikma University, Baghdad, Iraq 


$15,000 to Israel Foundations 


~Trustees for reorganization of basic 


engineering teaching at Israeli Insti- 
tute of Technology 


$88,000 to Makerere College, 
Uganda, for research on African 
student 


$228,000 to National School of 
Law and Administration, Congo, for 
faculty and secretary general costs 
in training of magistrates and gov- 
ernment officials 


$190,000 to Pontifical Catholic Uni- 
versity of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for 
basic sciences teaching and research 


$1,000,000 to University College 
of the West Indies for engineering 
faculty facilities on Trinidad campus 


$736,000 to University of the Andes, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Colom- 
bia, for development and work-study 
center 


$429,000 to University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, for physics equip- 
ment for educational television 
$140,000 to University of California 
for cooperative program with Aca- 
demy of Athens, Center of Eco- 
nomic Research, Greece 


$130,000 to University of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, for under- 
graduate economics program 


$100,000 to University of Tunis, 
Center of Economic and Social Re- 
search, Tunisia 

$220,000 to University of the Val- 
ley, Colombia, toward establishment 
of School of Basic Studies, and for 
secondary school science curriculum 


KaDE (Max) FounbaTION, N.Y., $200,- 
000 toward construction of student 
living quarters in Munich, Germany 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$16,848 to Agricultural College of 
Norway, Department of Farm Man- 
agement and Agricultural Economics, 
to establish section of rural sociology 


$21,000 to University of Antioquia, 
Faculty of Dentistry, Colombia, to 
supplement salaries of microbiology 
professor and director of clinics 
$20,500 to University of Antioquia, 
Medical School, Colombia, for equip- 
ment and teaching aids 

$14,000 to University of Asuncién, 
Paraguay, for medical school equip- 
ment and teaching aids 

$43,000 to University of Nuevo 
Leén, Mexico, for medical school 
equipment and teaching aids 
$28,000 to University of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, for hospital administration 
education and cooperative program 
with U.S. universities 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $12,- 
000 to Columbia University, Institute 
of Nutrition Sciences, N.Y., for fel- 
lowship for Haitian scholar 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$13,000 to Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart, Italy, for 3-year maize 
genetics research 


$10,000 to Hanazono College of 
Zen, Japan, for studies of Zen and 
contemporary thought 

$10,000 to Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Israel, for Asian studies 
library acquisitions 


¢ $10,000 to Hokkaido University, 


School of Medicine, Japan, to de- 
velop laboratory teaching 
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$55,000 to International Christian 
University, Japan, to evaluate uni- 
versity education in development of 
individual’s system of values 


about $42,750 (£15,000) to Kumasi 
College of Technology, School of 
Agriculture, Ghana, for equipment 


$10,000 to Kyoto University, De- 
partment of Anatomy, Japan, for 
tissue culture research equipment 


$250,000 to Lovanium University, 
Congo, for operating expenses 


$17,025 to McGill University, 
Canada, for new Asian and African 
governments study, and to investi- 
gate medical personnel interchange 
with University of Madras, India 


$50,000 to Ministry of Public In- 
struction, Research Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences, Uruguay, for bio- 
logy fellowships 


$10,000 to National University of 
Colombia, Faculty of Agronomy and 
the Forestry Institute, for field equip- 
ment 


$125,000 to National University of 
Mexico, Department of Biochem- 
istry, for teaching and research (5- 
year grant) 

$10,000 to Ochanomizu University, 
Department of Biology, Japan, for 
research and teaching equipment 


$10,000 to Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity for agricultural education pro- 
gram in Ethiopia 

$10,000 to Osaka City University, 
Medical School, Department of 
Physiology, Japan, for neurophysi- 
ology of vision research and equip- 
ment 

$75,000 to Pan American Agricul- 
tural School, Honduras, for practical 
farming program (3-year grant) 
$30,000 to Rural University of the 
State of Minas Gerais, School of 
Home Economics, Brazil, for equip- 
ment 


$16,500 to University College, De- 
partment of Chemical Pathology, 
Nigeria, for equipment, and for 
crop production research in Faculty 
of Agriculture 

about $61,000 (£21,300) to Univer- 
sity College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land for African history program 
(S-year grant), and $75,000 for 
agricultural programs 

$10,000 to University of the Andes, 
Colombia, for genetics research 
equipment 


¢ $10,000 to University of Antioquia, 


Colombia, for medical library refer- 
ence books 


* $30,000 to University of Antioquia, 
Inter-American School of Library 
Science, Colombia, for seminars to 
evaluate library needs in Colombia 
(3-year grant) 


e about $15,000 (15,000 Chilean escu- 
dos) to University of Chile, Inter- 
University Commission of Faculties 
of Medicine, for medical sciences 
training program (3-year grant) 


¢ $10,000 to University of Concep- 
ci6n, Writers’ Workshop, Chile, for 
general support 


e about $240,420 (Mexican pesos and 
U.S. dollars) to University of Gua- 
dalajara, Faculty of Medicine, Mex- 
ico, for modernization 


¢ $70,000 to University of Khartoum, 
Faculties of Agriculture, Science, 
and Veterinary Science, Sudan, for 
teaching and research 


¢ $10,000 to University of Melbourne, 
Bacteriology Department, Australia, 
for equipment and research 

¢ $80,000 to University of San Simon, 
Faculty of Agronomy, Bolivia, to 
expand agricultural programs 

¢ $10,000 to University of Valle, 
Faculty of Medicine, Colombia, to 
supplement staff salaries 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., $24,- 
000 to Association of American Uni- 
versities, Iowa, for representatives to 
attend Commonwealth meetings at 
Cambridge University, England 


¢ $55,000 to Princeton University, 
N.J., for summer overseas work 
program 

¢ $12,500 to University of Wisconsin 
for undergraduate study program in 
India 

FIELD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $30,000 to 

Morningside Community Center, N.Y., 

for Operation—Crossroads Africa 

study-work camp project 

Forp FounpaTION, N.Y., $300,000 to 

Indiana University, Inter-University 

Committee on Travel Grants, for 

exchange of American and Russian 

scholars 


¢ $25,000 to International Association 
of Students in the Economic and 
Commercial Sciences for exchange 
of trainees in foreign business 

¢ $22,000 to University of Hong Kong 
for U.S. and Asian scholars to par- 
ticipate in international conference 
on economic and social Far East 
problems 


¢ $30,000 to University of Michigan 
for exchange of Soviet and Ameri- 


can behavioral scientists 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $30,000} 
to Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships, 
Pa., for international fellowships (3- 
year grant) 
NEW WORLD FounpaTIon, N.Y., $10,- 
000 to Institute of International Edu- 
cation, N.Y., for student exchange 
with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
about $28,500 (£10,000) to Univer- 
sity College, Department of Medicine, 
Nigeria, for faculty exchange with 
medical schools in Senegal, Congo, 
Sudan, and Uganda 
e about $190,000; to University of 
Delhi, India, for exchange of teach- 
ing librarians with U.S. 
¢ $10,000 to University of Puerto 
Rico, School of Medicine, for teach- 
er exchange with medical schools in 
U.S., Latin America, and Europe 


¢ $10,000 to University of Tennessee, 
Institute of Clinical Investigation, 
for exchange of personnel with Uni- 
versity of Valle, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Colombia 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID OF CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, N.Y., $13,870 to 
Karolinska Institutet, Sweden, for 
blood studies 


Forp FounpbaTION, N.Y., $350,000 to 

American International Association 

for Economic and Social Develop- 

ment, N.Y., for animal-nutrition center 

in Sao Paulo, Brazil 

¢ $603,000 to Government of India 
for research and education in family 
plannning communications 


¢ $549,000 to Government of Pakistan 
for research and training to estab- 
lish National Institute of Family 
Planning 

e $95,000 to Zoological Society of 
London for director of animal repro- 
ductive physiology research 


GRANT FouNDATION, N.Y., $69,000 to 

Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 

tions, Department for Children and 

Parents, England, for child mental 

health training 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 

$3,750,000 to Pan American Health 

Organization, D.C., for construction of 

permanent headquarters in D.C. 

¢ $35,000 to University of San 
Marcos, Faculty of Medicine, De- 
partment of Pathology, Peru, toward 
completion of physical facilities 

¢ $59,100 (Canadian dollars) to Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada, for hos- 
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pital administration and medical 
care education 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
FunbD, N.Y., $15,400 to Hotel-Dieu 
Hospital, $34,980 to McGill Univer- 
sity, $42,900 to University of Alberta, 
$97,900 to University of British 
Columbia, $19,800 to University of 
Manitoba, and $34,100 to University 
of Western Ontario, all in Canada, 
and $17,600 to National Cardiological 
Institute, Mexico: in each case for 
medical research 
RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $35,- 
000 to Christian Medical College Hos- 
pital, India, for diet supplements for 
South Indian children, and for nutri- 
tion studies 
e $62,553 to Nutrition Foundation of 
the Philippines 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$10,000 to Brazilian Nursing Asso- 
ciation to implement nursing service 
recommendations and develop profes- 
sional. journal 
e $47,000 to French National Center 
of Scientific’ Research for determi- 
nants of heredity study 
$28,500 to Indian Institute of 


Science, Department of Biochem- 
istry, India, for research (2-year 
grant) 


$75,000 to Institute of Nutrition 
of Central America and Panama, 
Guatemala, for research to improve 
Latin American nutrition and health 
$37,000 to Kyoto University, Japan, 
for Indian studies of Kyasanur 
Forest disease (2-year grant) 

about $142,500 (£50,000) to London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, England, for cooperative 
studies of bilharziasis in Africa 
$150,000 to National Council of 
Scientific and Technical Research, 
Argentina, for medical research lab- 
oratory equipment 

$88,000 to National Institute of 
Health and Kyoto University, Japan, 
for virus research (3-year grant) 
$145,000 to National University of 
Mexico, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, for reorganization 

about $16,100 (2,000 South African 
pounds and $10,400) to South Afri- 
can Institute for Medical Research, 
Arthropod-borne Virus Research 
Unit, for field expenses and equip- 
ment 

$23,000 to South West Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board, England, 
for biochemistry of nervous system 
research (2-year grant) 


¢ $20,000 to Strangeways Research 


Laboratory, England, for biology 
research (3-year grant) 

$10,000 to University of Adelaide, 
Australia, for research on “kuru” 
neurological disease 

$22,000 to University of the Andes, 
Colombia, for cell physiology re- 
search 

$10,000 to University of Bahia, 
School of Nursing, Salvador, for 
public health nursing 

$25,000 to University of Ghent, De- 
partments of Biochemistry and Mi- 
crobiology, Belgium, for research 
(2-year grant) 

$63,000 to University of Helsinki, 
Finland, for research on Kumlinge 
disease and other viruses 

$10,000 to University of Liége, Lab- 
oratory of Experimental Surgery, 
Belgium, for tissue transplant re- 
search 

$10,000 to University of Medical 
Sciences, School of Public Health, 
Thailand, for virology research 
$113,000 (50,000 Australian pounds) 
to University of Melbourne for en- 
docrine study (2-year grant) 
$45,000 to University of the Repub- 
lic, Uruguay, for research on physio- 
logical processes of pregnancy and 
childbirth 

$166,000 to University of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Faculty of Medicine, 
Brazil, for expansion of research 
and teaching in medical and natural 
sciences 

$105,000 to University of San 
Marcos, Faculty of Medicine, Peru, 
to develop basic science departments 
and for resident training 

$25,000 to University of Valle, 
School of Nursing, Colombia, 
toward addition of fourth year to 
nursing course 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

ABRAMS (WILLIAM) FOUNDATION, 
Ohio, $10,000 to Duke University, 
Law School, World Rule of Law 
Center, N.C., to establish communica- 
tions center 
AVALON FounpaTION, N.Y., $100,000+ 
to Johns Hopkins University, Md., 
for School of Advanced International 
Studies, D.C. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., $68,- 
000 to American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
D.C., to study colleges’ responsibilities 
in international affairs 


¢ $40,000 to American Society of 
International Law, D.C., for ex- 
panded program 


e $350,000+ to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for study of international rules 
of judicial procedure 

e $50,000 to National Planning Asso- 
ciation, Canadian—American Com- 
mittee, D.C., for studies of U.S.— 
Canadian economic relations 

e $150,000 to University of Oregon, 
Institute of International Studies 
and Overseas Administration, for re- 
search and fellowships (3-year grant) 

Forp FounpDATION, N.Y., $18,500 to 

Brookings Institution, D.C., for con- 

ference to improve overseas assistance 

programs 

¢ $15,000 to Center for Latin Ameri- 
can Monetary Studies for Buenos 
Aires meeting to evaluate banking 
structures of member countries 


e $65,500 to Economic Commission 
for Latin America for conference 
on tax administration in American 
republics 

e $110,500 to Educational Services, 
Mass., for African education studies 
under direction of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Physical 
Science Study Committee 

e $2,300,000 to Indiana University for 
non-Western and other international 
studies 

¢ $100,000 to International Associa- 
tion of Universities for study of 
higher education role in Southeast 
Asia development 


e $55,000 to National Research Coun- 
cil, Ghana, for 3-year social and 
economic study of Ghana 


¢ $90,000 to Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Calif., for study of small indus- 
try in newly developing countries 

¢ $75,000 to University of Frankfurt, 
Institute for International and For- 
eign Trade Law, Germany, for re- 
search and conferences in collabora- 
tion with Georgetown University, 
Dic 

¢ $3,000,000 to Yale University, 
Conn., to expand international 
studies, mainly in non-Western areas 


HEINZ (Howard) ENDOWMENT, Pa., 

$19,500 to Foreign Policy Association 

of Pittsburgh, Pa., for World Affairs 

Forums 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$26,475 to Bavarian Academy of 

Sciences, Germany, for Tibetan re- 

search in Japan, Europe, and the U.S. 

(4-year grant) 

¢ $10,000 to Brookings Institution, 
D.C., for labor study in underdevel- 
oped areas, with emphasis on Latin 
America 

¢ $62,000 to Central Institute of 
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Islamic Research, Pakistan, for re- 
search and interpretation of Islam 
e $30,000 to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for 2-year study of U.S. for- 
eign aid relation to foreign policy 
¢ $30,000 to Columbia University, 
N.Y., for studies and seminars on 
Latin American economics, political 
science, anthropology, and history 


$50,000 to Committee for Economic 
Development, N.Y., for research in 
international economics (3-year 
grant) 

$80,000 to Harvard University, Law 
School, Mass., for African scholars’ 
and public officials’ participation in 
international legal studies program 
(6-year grant) 

$25,000 to The International House 
of Japan for study of Japanese— 
American relations (2-year grant) 
$500,000 to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, D.C., for expansion 
about $51,300 (£18,000) to Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
England, for international studies, 
with emphasis on new states in 
Africa and Asia 

about $18,630 (£6,536) to Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
England, for world history research 
and writing (2-year grant) 
$22,000 to Toyo Bunko (Oriental 
Library), Japan, for Tibetan refu- 
gees to participate in Tibetan re- 
search (4-year grant) 

$75,000 to University of Chile to 
establish Center of Graduate Studies 
on American History (4-year grant) 
$89,000 to University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland; International Institute 
for Social History, Netherlands; and 
Free University of Berlin, Germany: 
to chart trends in Communist ideol- 
ogy 

$75,000 to University of Tokyo, 
Japan, to establish international 
studies and Japanese political theory 
program (4-year grant) 


PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


FIELD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $12,000 to 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Pa., for Quaker House at United 


. Nations, N.Y. 
' Forp FounpaTIon, N.Y., $180,000 to 


Council on World Tensions, N.Y., for 
studies, seminars, and conferences 
among private and government leaders 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$50,000 to The Atlantic Institute to 


strengthen cooperation among mem- 
ber nations of NATO 


LILLY ENDOWMENT, Ind., $10,000 to 
Crusade for Freedom, N.Y., for Radio 
Free Europe broadcasting 


NEw WorLD FounpaTIon, N.Y., $10,- 
000 to Foreign Policy Association, 
World Affairs Center, N.Y., for gen- 
eral support 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$25,000 to Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, N.Y., for study 
of armaments reduction and distribu- 
tion of power among nations 


e $25,000 each to Harvard University, 
Mass., and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, for armament con- 
trol study 


¢ $10,000 to Institute of International 
Education, N.Y., to establish brief- 
ing service for prospective visitors 
to Soviet Union 


RELIEF AND REFUGEES 


GRANT FounpDaTION, N.Y., $37,500 to 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Foreign Service Section, Pa., for relief 
programs in Europe and Near East 


e $15,000 to American Middle East 
Relief, N.Y., for emergency relief 
in Near East countries 


LiLLy ENDOWMENT, Ind., $10,000 to 

American Red Cross, Ind., for relief 

of Chilean earthquake victims 

e $10,000 to United States Committee 
for Refugees, N.Y., for operating 
budget 


READER’S DIGEST FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$10,000 to International Rescue Com- 
mittee, N.Y., for Cuban refugee relief 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 

$10,000 to American Council for 

Emigres in the Professions, N.Y., for 

selection and placement of academ- 

ically trained refugees 

¢ $10,000 to National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, N.Y., for Cuban 
refugee program 

¢ $100,000 to University of Concep- 
cién and University of the South at 
Valdivia, Chile, to replace scientific 
and library materials destroyed in 
earthquakes 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


BRONFMAN (SAMUEL) FOUNDATION, 

N.Y., $1,000,000 for studies to ad- 

vance Canadian business and indus- 

trial development 

Forp FounpbaTION, N.Y., $30,000 for 

national science-talent search consul- 

tant in India 

¢ $100,000 to American University at 
Cairo, United Arab Republic, for 


Egyptian Nubia survey in connec- 
tion with Aswan Dam project 


$181,000 to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pa., to train Indian 
engineers in U.S. steel industry man- 
agement and production 


$800,000 to Government of India 
to establish Central Industrial Ex- 
tension Training Institute and “lab- 
oratory” villages for housing demon- 
stration 


$371,000 to Government of Iran, 
Division of Economic Affairs 


$335,000 to Government of Nepal 
for foreign technicians to train vil- 
lage and small-industries staff 


$700,000 to Government of Pakistan 
for town planning and urban devel- 
opment education and training 


$130,000 to Government of Pakistan 
for architectural supervision 


$178,500 to Government of the 

United Arab Republic, Syrian Re- 

gion, for agricultural program and 

training centers for surveyors, con- 
structors, mechanics, and account- 
ants 

$10,000 to Inter-American Institute 

of Agricultural Sciences, Costa Rica, 

for social science program review 

$185,000 to International Develop- 
ment Services, N.Y., for village agri- 
culture project in cooperation with 

Government of Burma 

$250,000 to International Institute 

for Rural Community Development, 

Denmark, to train personnel from 

less-developed countries in indus- 

trial, agricultural, and educational 
administration 

$10,000 to University College, Ni- 

geria, for West African labor and 

manpower seminar 

GODFREY (ARTHUR) FOUNDATION, 

D.C., airplane worth $50,000 to Afri- 

can Research Foundation, Kenya, for 

use of American and British doctors 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 

about $101,282 (725,000 Norwegian 

kroner) to Agricultural Research Coun- 
cil of Norway, for agricultural devel- 
opment (4-year grant) 

e $33,275 to Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Science, Costa Rica, 
for translation of teaching material 
for Latin American schools of agri- 
culture 

¢ $191,840 to Ministry of Agriculture, 

Fisheries, and Food of the Nether- 

lands, to establish International In- 

stitute for Land Reclamation and 

Improvement 


¢ $35,840 to National Council of 
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Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
England, for agricultural training, 
placement on farms, and _ supervi- 
sion for city boys 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION, N.Y., $78,- 
000 to Columbia University, N.Y., for 
nutrition and food technology train- 
ing for students from underdeveloped 
countries 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$15,000} to Association of Friends of 
the Municipal Public Library of Callao, 
Peru, for expansion 


° $100,000 to Athens Technological 
Institute, Greece, for urban com- 
munity needs study 


$18,000 to Botanical Garden of Rio 
de Janeiro, Section of General 
Botany, Brazil, for equipment 


$10,000 to Central College of Rural 
Economics, Poland, for agricultural 
and food industries laboratory in- 
struments 


$50,000 to Colombian Ministry of 
Agriculture to establish regional lab- 
oratories for research on livestock 
diseases 


$10,000 to East African High Com- 
mission, East African Marine Fish- 
eries Research Organization, Kenya, 
for equipment 


$60,000 to East African High Com- 
mission, Kenya, for sorghum re- 
search in Uganda 


$10,000 to Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, Biological 
Sciences Review Team and Review 
Panel, Costa Rica, for institute im- 
provement survey 


$25,000 to Inter-American Society 
of Agricultural Scientists for travel 
and expenses of Buenos Aires 
meeting 


$100,000 to International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, D.C., for basic libraries for 
developing countries 


$10,000 to Makerere College, 
Faculty of Agriculture, Uganda, to 
construct and furnish guest house 
for visiting scientists 


$12,240 to Ministry of Agriculture, 
Ghana, for agriculture, poultry sci- 
ence, and farm management research 
and consultation in U.S. 


$100,000 to Ministry of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, and Water Re- 
sources of Kenya, Plant Breeding 
Station, for cereal pathology studies 
(3-year grant) 

¢ $10,000 to National Center of Sci- 
entific Research, France, for x-ray 


crystallographic equipment 

e $80,000 to National Physical Lab- 
oratory of Israel for solar energy 
research (3-year grant) 


e $125,000 to North Carolina State 
College for cooperative program 
with Inter-American Corn Improve- 
ment Project for Latin American 


PeHYes LOCAL, 


Physical Science 


GENERAL 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $13,- 
000 to University of the South, Tenn., 
for the sciences 


SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$187,500 to 19 institutions for re- 
search in chemistry, engineering, geol- 
ogy, geophysics, mechanical engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, and physics 


SLOAN (ALFRED P.) FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
about $1,000,000 to 70 university sci- 
entists for 2-year unrestricted basic 
research in physical sciences 


ASTRONOMY AND SPACE 


GUGGENHEIM (DANIEL AND FLORENCE) 
FOUNDATION, N.Y., $225,000 to Prince- 
ton University, N.J., toward establish- 
ment of Aerospace Propulsion Sciences 
laboratories, and for fellowships 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $15,- 
000 to joint Amherst, Mount Holyoke, 
and Smith Colleges, and University of 
Massachusetts Astronomy Depart- 
ment, for research 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$24,000 to National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council, 
D.C., for study of biological effects of 
atomic radiation on living organisms, 
personnel survey for assignments 
abroad, and for expenses of Second 
International Symposium on Space 
Research 


¢ $10,000 to National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council, 
D.C., toward Eleventh General As- 
sembly of International Astronomi- 
cal Union, Calif. 


CHEMISTRY 


PITTSBURGH FOUNDATION, Pa., $25,000 
to University of Pittsburgh, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Pa., for laboratory 
of nuclear chemistry 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $12,- 
000 to Columbia University, N.Y.; 


maize research Fellows 

° $46,500 to Sao Paulo State Secre- 
tariat of Agriculture, Institutes of 
Biology and Agronomy, Brazil, for 
plant science research 

e $150,000 to United Nations, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, for 
Middle East agricultural scientists 


DIP Ee ANDss OC LAT 


$22,500 to Louisiana State University; 

and $10,000 to University of Roches- 

ter, N.Y.: for chemistry research 

e $15,000 to University of Tennessee, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering Department 

WELCH (ROBERT A.) FOUNDATION, 

Texas, $16,000 to East Texas State 

College, Chemistry Department, for 

research 


EARTH SCIENCES 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $15,- 
000 to American Geographical 
Society, D.C. 


ENGINEERING 


ForD FounpbaTION, N.Y., $50,000 each 
to 10 U.S. universities and institutes 
for doctoral engineering student loans 


¢ $10,500 to American Society for En- 
gineering Education, IIl., to print 
and distribute pamphlets to promote 
engineering study and teaching 
¢ $4,350,000 to Cornell University, 
College of Engineering, N.Y., for 
graduate study and research 
GENERAL ELECTRIC FOUNDATION, N.Y.., 
$42,000 to University of Cincinnati, 
Engineering College, Ohio, for pur- 
chase of non-technical books for engi- 
neering students 


MEYER (ROBERT R.) FOUNDATION, 
Ala., $200,000 to University of Ala- 
bama to expand engineering education 


MATHEMATICS 


ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $56,500 to 

Harvard University, Mass., and $68,- 

300 to University of Minnesota, for 

summer programs in mathematics 

e $15,000 to National Academy of 
Sciences, D.C., for inter-American 
mathematics education conference 
in Bogota, Colombia 

¢ $63,000 to University of Pennsyl- 
vania for summer program relating 
modern mathematics to business 


PHYSICS 


MONELL (AMBROSE) FOUNDATION, 
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to study Mexican and Colombian 
grain improvement methods 

¢ $200,000 to University of California 
for cooperative program with Center 
of Economic Research, Greece 

e $10,000 to Western Regional Re- 
search Centre, Tanganyika, for plant 
science research equipment 


SCLIEN.GES 


N.Y., $25,000 award to U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission scientist for ad- 
vanced techniques of extracting ura- 
nium and expansion of resources 
RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $17,- 
000 to Adelphi College, Physics De- 
partment, N.Y., and $15,000 to Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Department of 
Physics, N.Y. 

SLOAN (ALFRED P.) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$15,000 to University of Minnesota 
for 2-year study cf atomic and mole- 
cular forces within crystals 


Life Science 


AGRICULTURE 


BLANDIN (CHARLES K.) FOUNDATION, 
Minn., $25,000 to University of Min- 
nesota, School of Forestry, for forest- 
tree improvement research 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$100,000 to Duke University, N.C., 
for research in role of forests in in- 
creasing water supply 
e $10,000 to Phillips Andover Aca- 
demy, Robert S. Peabody Founda- 
tion for Archaeology, Mass., for 
plant research in Mexico 


¢ $39,000 to University of Alaska, 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, for 
joint studies with University of Wis- 
consin of grasses and legumes 

e $10,000 to University of California, 
Davis, for planning international 
service in agriculture program 


BIOLOGY 


ALDEN (GEORGE I.) TRUST, Mass., 
$13,970 to Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Mass. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$175,000 to Haverford College, De- 
partment of Biology, Pa., for expan- 
\sion and development 
e $10,000 to Ohio State University, 
College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, for research 
on fungal synthesis of microbial 
protein 


¢ $12,000 to University of Wisconsin, 
Plant Pathology Department, for 
studies of growth and metabolism of 
plant tissue 


CONSERVATION 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY TRusT, IIl., 
$10,000 to Forest Preserve District of 
Cook County, Ill. 


FLEISCHMANN (MAX C.) FOUNDATION 
OF NEvaba, $28,000 to National Wild- 
life Federation, D.C., for waterfowl 
wetlands study 


PACK (CHARLES LATHROP) FORESTRY 
FOUNDATION, D.C., $100,000 to Uni- 
versity of New Mexico for watershed 
conservation education project 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID OF CRIP- 

PLED CHILDREN, N.Y., $18,000 to In- 

stitute for Living, Conn., for study of 

chemical constancy of brain 

e $10,000 to New York University, 
School of Medicine, for medical 
research 

e $18,150 to Stanford University, 
School of Medicine, Calif., for semi- 
nar to coordinate research in basic 
sciences and in child development 

FLEISCHMANN (Max C.) FOUNDATION 

OF NevabDa, $10,000 to Palo Alto 

Medical Research Foundation, Calif., 

for scientific personnel 

GERBER BaBy Foops FuNpD, Mich., 

$10,000 to University of Buffalo, N.Y., 

for research in protein metabolism 

HARTFORD (JOHN A.) FOUNDATION, 

N.Y., $95,800 to Barnes Hospital, Mo., 

for study of bacterial infections in 

operating rooms (3-year grant) 

e $226,941 to Harper Hospital and 
Wayne State University, Medical 
College, Mich., for 3-year research 
in heart disease 

e $252,323 to Le Bonheur Hospital, 
Tenn., for research 

e $408,900 to Presbyterian Hospital, 
N.Y., for 3-year study of hepatitis 

e $25,000 to Michael Reese Hospital, 
Ill., for x-ray study to reduce amount 
of radiation 

e $298,000 to Retina Foundation, 
Mass., for development of synthetic 
substances to replace diseased eye 
tissue 

HILGENBERG (WILLIAM F. AND Caro- 

LINE) FOUNDATION, Md., $25,000 to 

University of Maryland, Medical 

School, Department of Surgery, for 

heart disease research 

JAMES FOUNDATION OF NEW YORK, 

$15,000 to New York University Med- 


ical Center, Institute for Industrial 
Medicine, Consultation Clinic for Al- 
coholism, for research 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$115,000 to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Wilmer Opthalmological Insti- 
tute, Md., toward construction of re- 
search laboratory 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL RESEARCH 
BUND Nays ol.925 1 108to! 46 US: 
universities, hospitals, and other or- 
ganizations for medical research 


MARKLE (JOHN AND Mary R.) Foun- 
DATION, N.Y., $30,000 to University 
of Louisville, Ky., for 5-year surgical 
research project 


McCormick (ROBERT R.) CHARITABLE 
Trust, Ill., $25,000 to Hektoen Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Ill., for 
leukemia research 


McDONALD (WALTER A. AND GEORGE) 
FOUNDATION, Ohio, $65,000 to Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, College of 
Medicine, for research in chemical 
mechanisms that establish immunity 


MEYER (EUGENE AND AGNES E.) Foun- 
DATION, D.C., $10,000 to Georgetown 
University, School of Medicine, D.C., 
for medical research 


PARDEE (ELSA U.) FOUNDATION, Mich., 
$50,000 to Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, N.Y., for re- 
search to determine effect of chemi- 
cal compounds in inhibiting cancer 
growth 

e $10,200 to University of Michigan 

for cancer research analysis study 


PFEIFFER (GUSTAVUS AND LOUISE ) 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION, N.Y., $48,- 
000+ to Lancaster Cleft Palate Clinic, 
Pa., for salaries and supplies for re- 
search in velo-pharyngeal physiology 
(3-year grant) 

PITTSBURGH FOUNDATION, Pa., $38,000 
to University of Pittsburgh, School of 
Medicine, Pa., for research in cranial 
surgery 

PRENTISS (ELISABETH SEVERANCE) 
FouNDATION, Ohio, $45,000 to West- 
ern Reserve University, School of 
Medicine, Ohio, for development of 
biophysics and team research, and 
$55,000 for development of Divisions 
of Dermatology and Neurology 
RESEARCH CORPORATION, N.Y., $10,- 
000 to New York Academy of Medi- 
cine for 1961 Symposium on Fungi 
and Fungus Diseases 

SMART FAMILY FOUNDATION, III., $20,- 
000 to Hektoen Institute for Medical 
Research, Ill., to establish “bank” for 
tissues and organs 

STEWART (ALEXANDER AND MARGARET) 
Trust, D.C., $50,000 to University of 
Wisconsin for cancer research 
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Social Science 


GENERAL 


FORD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $430,000 to 
Social Science Research Council, N.Y., 
for 10-year operating support 


BUSINESS AND LABOR 


ForD FOouNDATION, N.Y., $56,500 to 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 

istration, Pa., for faculty seminar in 

business administration 

© $64,600 to University of California, 
and $69,300 to University of 
Chicago, Ill., for summer seminars 
for business teachers 

¢ $70,000 to University of Pennsy]- 
vania for survey of stock ownership 
nel LOS), 


¢ $30,000 to University of Santa 
Clara, Calif., for designing program 
leading to Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree 


ECONOMICS 


ForD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $125,600 to 
6 U.S. universities for summer re- 
search seminars in economics 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$15,000 to Harvard University, Har- 
vard Economic Research Project, 
Mass., for economic study of Ameri- 
can manufacturing 


¢ $10,000 to Stanford University, 
Calif., to prepare for publication 
findings on function of speculative 
markets 
SLOAN (ALFRED P.) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$200,000 to National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, N.Y., for basic re- 
search and studies of long-term trends 
in wages, productivity, and related 
factors in U.S. 


GOVERNMENT 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., $75,- 
000} to Harvard University, Mass., 
for defense policy seminar 


¢ $45,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for 3-year study of govern- 
ment evolution in newly-developing 
nations 


e $37,500 to Social Science Research 
Council, N.Y., to survey questions 
needing study in political develop- 
ment of new governments 


DETROIT COMMUNITY TRUST, Mich., 
$141,000 to City of Detroit, Mich. 


Forp FounpATION, N.Y., $1,081,428 
to 8 U.S. universities and 1 state legis- 


lative council for graduate legislative. 


internships %! 


e $85,000 to Municipal’ Finance ‘Offi. 
cers Association, Ill., for 2+ “year: ‘cor 


parative study of budgeting and, ,Per- | ‘ 


ri 


formance measurement in local 
government, and for preparation of 
guidebook OF 


KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION, Mich: 
$85,000 to State of Michigan for 
Preparatory Commission to compile 


material for delegates to.Michigan’s — 


Constitutional Convention 


MEYER pm: AND AGNES E.) Foun- 
DATION, D.C., $10,000 to Government 
of District ye Columbia, World Con- 
ference of Local Governments, toward 
program planning for world visitors 


NEw YorkK COMMUNITY TRUuST, $10,- 
000 to American Assembly, N.Y. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$19,000 to Yale University, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Conn., for 
research in development of demo- 
cratic regimes 

SCAIFE (SARAH MELLON) FOUNDATION, 
Pa., $10,000 to Governmental Affairs 
Institute, D.C. 


LAW 


Forp FounpaTION, N.Y., $160,000 to 
New York University, and $80,000 
to University of Wisconsin, for 4 
years of summer seminars for law 
teachers 


Moopy FouNpDATION, Texas, $20,000 
for recodification study of Texas edu- 
cation laws 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$10,000 to New York University, 
School of Law, International Seminar 
on Constitutional Review, for ex- 
penses of participating foreign legal 
scholars, and for research 


SMITHERS (CHRISTOPHER D.) Foun- 
DATION, N.Y., $10,000 to National 
Association of Municipal Judges, 
Colo., toward costs of organizing 


PSYCHOLOGY 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 

$200,000 to Center for Advanced 

Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 

Calif., for fellowships and research 

¢ $54,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for research on human motiv- 
ation 

* $79,000 to University of California 
to study methods by which com- 
puters might imitate human brain 
more closely (3-year grant) 


e $100,000 to University of California, 
Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research, for 3-year project to 


develop and demonstrate self-teach- 
“ing devices for learning relationship 


“Between, facts and ideas 


° $75, 000 to University of Michigan 
‘for. behavioral study of living things 


FOUNDATIONS’ FUND FOR RESEARCH IN 
PsYCHIATRY, Conn., $10,000 to Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, to establish research fund for 
medical students or psychiatrists 


SOCIOLOGY 


AVALON FOUNDATION, N.Y., $180,- 
000+ to Population Council, N.Y. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF N.Y., 
$100,000 to American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Mass., for confer- 
ences on implications for society of 
scientific discoveries (2-year grant) 


e $45,000 to Harvard University, 
Mass., for research on political de- 
velopment in transitional societies 


e $475,000 to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for research and 
training on politics of transitional 
societies 


e $120,000 to Population Council, 
N.Y., to establish African demo- 
graphic study center at Princeton 
University 

¢ $87,000 to Social Science Research 
Council, N.Y., to bring together U.S. 
and European experts and to dis- 
seminate new knowledge (4-year 
grant) 


¢ $200,000 to University of California 
for research and training on social, 
economic, and political development 
of transitional societies 


ForRD FOUNDATION, N.Y., $37,000 to 
Goddard College, Vt., for 2-year study 
of rural youth 


e $2,250,000 to Population Council, 
N.Y., for research in demography 
and physiology, grants-in-aid to insti- 
tutions for research and overseas 
pilot projects related to population 
problems, and special projects in 
population field 


¢ $500,000 to University of Michigan 
for expanded graduate training in 
demography and population prob- 
lems 

¢ $200,000 to University of Pennsyl- 
vania to expand graduate demo- 
graphy training and research 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$165,000 to University of Chicago, 
Population Research and _ Training 
Center, Ill., for studies of fertility and 
population distribution in U.S. 


SAGE (RUSSELL) FOUNDATION, N.Y., 
$90,000 to University of California 
to establish research center for study 
of law and society 
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